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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

Geistige Stromungen der Gegemvart : Die Grundbegriffe der 

Gegenwart. Dritte, umgearbeitete Auflage. Von Rudolf Eucicen. 

Leipzig, Veit & Co., 1904. — pp. xii, 398. 

The iirst edition of Professor Eucken's Grundbegriffe der Gegenwart 
was published in 1878, with an English translation by Phelps in 1880. 
The second edition, 1893, was marked by a fuller consideration of 
principles in comparison with the purely historical discussion. In the 
present volume, as the change of title indicates, this process has been 
continued further, the historical element being made the basis for a 
critique of contemporary culture and a characteristic philosophical 
position. In the majority of instances, the method of procedure brings 
up these points in order. Under a given topic the discussion begins 
with an historical account of the terms or ideas in question. This 
issues shortly in a criticism, usually unfavorable, of present move- 
ments. Finally the solution is found, or argued possible, in the form 
of a spiritual (^geistig) system, which reminds one of the metaphysics 
of the elder Fichte, though it would be an exaggeration to identify 
the two. 

The change in the scope of the work is further shown by its increase 
in size and the variation in the notions deemed fundamental to con- 
temporary thought. Of the terras discussed in the first edition, 
besides "Humanity," only one pair, " Optimism -Pessimism," is 
missing from the later treatise. The additions, on the other hand, 
are suggestive. "Individuality" becomes "Society and the Indi- 
vidual," with "Socialism" appended in parenthesis by way of 
explanation of the issues involved, and a sub-section devoted specifi- 
cally to the Social-Democratic movement. New sections on "The- 
oretical-Practical (Intellectuahsm-Voluntarism)," "History," "Art 
and Morals, " " Personality and Character, " " Freedom of the Will, ' ' 
reflect the development of opinion in the period elapsed since the 
book appeared in its original form and the enlargement of the author's 
own contribution to the culture of his time. For Professor Eucken 
rightly holds philosophy related to the problems of the age. He is 
willing neither to confine its mission to the promotion of the special 
sciences, nor to separate it from the mind of the time in those intel- 
lectual and spiritual struggles which make up the most critical part 
of the latter's work. With such conclusions most American thinkers 
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may be expected to agree. It may be doubted whether the depend- 
ence of culture on philosophy is so direct as Professor Eucken believes 
it to be, and whether the maintenance of a spiritual view of the world 
and life is so thoroughly bound up with the success of a given meta- 
physical system. But the view that reflective thought has an essential 
part to play in the establishment and support of ideal principles, will 
find ready acceptance among English-speaking thinkers as they recall 
the intimate relation which our philosophy has always sustained to 
the affairs of practical life. And few will question that the present 
juncture is one at which it is summoned with peculiar emphasis to 
address itself to this division of its task. 

Considered in detail, the Geistige Stromungen der Gegenwart may be 
discussed with reference to its merits as an historical study, its inter- 
pretation of the movements of the present age, and its proposals for 
philosophical construction. 

As history in the restricted sense, ihe work errs only by brevity. 
The plan adopted for the remodelled third edition has necessitated an 
abridgment of the detailed study of concepts, whereas few contribu- 
tions to current thinking could be more useful than an extension and 
enrichment of the special inquiries which formed the substance of the 
original treatise. The loss, as will appear anon, is balanced by in- 
creased attention to larger issues. But, despite the gain, it is impossible 
not to regret the advantages which would have resulted from a con- 
tinuation by the author of his earlier investigations in the narrower 
field. As history in its broader reaches, the discussion is full of 
charm. Although he cannot accept the view that the genetic method 
is the sure key to all the fundamental problems. Professor Eucken 
does not hold with those who limit history to archaeological or philo- 
logical researches. So he is ready everywhere to bring the outcome 
of historical inquiry to bear on the questions of the age. The nature 
of these may in large part be ascertained by a study of their genesis. 
Their significance, and in measure the answers to them, come into 
view when they are considered in connection with universal history. 
Critically applied, the results of historical study will help carry 
thought and culture a stage further in their course. Or even when 
they are limited by reference to the timeless spiritual process which 
constitutes the innermost life of the world, they may serve to furnish 
intimations of ultimate truth (pp. 6, 8-9, 264-273). 

Thus history is put by Professor Eucken to high uses. But so em- 
ployed, as all will acknowledge who have themselves essayed the task, 
it raises complex questions and involves the dangers of incomplete or 
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hurried treatment. These the writer of the present volume has not in 
every case escaped. Again and again he places his readers under 
obligation by the skill with which he presents conclusions already 
established for the historian of opinion, or illuminates his subject by 
fresh interpretations of historical truth. But occasionally he arrives at 
results which excite surprise. It seems strange that the incisive dis- 
cussion of Development (^Entwickelung) contains no reference to 
Spencer, even when allowance is made for the difference between 
German and Anglo-Saxon thought. Hegel's services in the develop- 
ment of genetic principles is appreciated more justly than is usual at 
the present time either in Germany or in non German lands ; but, if the 
reader is to gain an accurate impression of the facts, he will need 
to collate for himself the several passages in which the author alludes to 
the matter with varying degrees of emphasis (pp. 199, 211, 254-255, 
295-296). Often 'life' is made decisive in the development of 
thought and culture. Now 'life,' or Geistesleben, with Professor 
Eucken, is an inclusive and not easily definable term. It involves 
more than thought in the cognitive meaning of the word, implying 
also morals and (ideal) feeling. Historically considered, it sums up 
in its various stages the total movement of the different epochs in his- 
tory. It relates itself, and is related to, the underlying spiritual basis 
of the world, thus gaining a noetical and metaphysical significance 
which otherwise it would not possess. Here are broad categories for the 
classification and explanation of special historical movements. And 
throughout the work we find them used with an unsparing hand. 
Scholasticism is said to have accomplished no substantial result (^geistig 
nichts Wesentliches gefdrderf),\>tcd.v&t it lacked "the vitalizing power 
of a characteristic life " (p. 55). The downfall of Hegelian idealism 
was due rather to a vital change {eine tatsachliche Wendung des Lebens) 
than to scientific opposition {wissenschaftliche Gegenarbeit ; p. 19, cf. 
p. loo-ioi). In general it is 'life,' or thought imbedded in 'life' 
and springing from 'life,' which gives to 'spiritual' movements 
all that they possess of inherent power, and in the end decides their 
fate. 

The superiority of these positions to pure intellectualism is obvious, 
as well as their explanatory value for the history of culture. By them, 
moreover. Professor Eucken evidences his sympathy with the living 
movements of his own time, although it is carefully to be noted that 
he guards against the subjective tendencies which often accompany 
similar views in the minds of other thinkers. But is his criterion of 
progress free from limitations ? Is it precise enough for the purposes 
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of historical evaluation ? Does it not lend itself to the unconscious 
misunderstanding of historical phenomena, somewhat as the older intel- 
lectualistic tests, though its dangers lie in a different direction ? The 
examples which have been cited tend to suggest affirmative answers 
to these questions. Undoubtedly the life of spirit, individual, collec- 
tive, universal, is more than knowledge conceived in an abstract form. 
But the recognition of this truth should not include an underestima- 
tion of the part which knowing plays in life itself. If Scholasticism 
was quite devoid of living force, how was it able to dominate the re- 
flection of the middle ages at their culmination ? And if the ' vital ' 
view of the decline of idealism is taken literally, are we not likely to 
overlook the an ti -Hegelian influences of natural science and scientific 
history ? 

Much the same is to be said concerning Professor Eucken's treat- 
ment of contemporary thought and culture. Few thinkers of the 
day have studied so thoroughly into the movements of our time as he, 
few reflected so maturely on the pressing necessities of later modern 
life and the means by which they may be satisfied. Thus he has 
gained an unusual insight into present conditions, and reached conclu- 
sions which command respect. This clearness of vision, moreover, 
extends to the positive as well as the negative phases of current move- 
ments ; for Professor Eucken is not of those who unreservedly con- 
demn their age, without appreciation of its brighter aspects. Never- 
theless the question forces itself insistently upon the Anglo-Saxon 
reader, whether the picture which he gives is not distorted by the 
depth of the shading. The age is a confused one, it is argued, and 
its culture split up into many divergent forms. Men are engrossed 
with material interests. The technical application of the results of 
research has been substituted for the pursuit of the intellectual life 
itself. Psychology studies the elements of consciousness to the neglect 
of the central soul-life. Ethics is utilitarian merely ; often moral 
enthusiasm is professed in connection with positions which deprive 
morals of significance, or, when they are consistently thought out, 
render ethical action impossible. Current history is apt to over- 
look the permanent principles which underlie historical development. 
Social movements are of value, but socialization pure and simple falls 
short of the Geistesleben in its ' substantial ' form. Religion is an 
enduring reality, now beginning to reassert its claims after a period of 
decline ; but, Hke the other spiritual institutions, it will require for its 
furtherance in the future the energetic assembling and exercise of all 
the age possesses of spiritual power. 
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If it were not for the differences of national culture, there need be 
little hestitation in pronouncing this description overdrawn. In any 
literal sense, it cannot be said to hold of Britain and America. For in 
spite of the difficulties of our distracted age, Anglo-Saxon civilization 
is neither so disorganized nor so bereft of stable foundations as such 
destructive criticism implies. Of its application to the Continent, 
and to Germany, which the author has immediately in mind, a foreign 
reviewer must speak with less confidence. But even in regard to 
German tendencies, it is difficult to resist the doubt whether the situa- 
tion ig so grave as it is here presented. And this doubt increases, 
when account is taken of the positive results of contemporary reflec- 
tion. These are often more encouraging than was antecedently to be 
expected, or even than by some they are still believed to be. The 
' new psychology ' has not landed us in materialism, notwithstand- 
ing its attention to brain and nerve ; and, if it has tempted some in- 
quirers to adopt an atomistic theory of consciousness, it has led others 
not only to deeper view,-; of mind, but on to the fundamental prob- 
lems of epistemology and metaphysics. There are undoubted incon- 
gruities in current ethical thinking ; but one of the most striking, as 
well as most hopeful signs of the times is just this, that the ethical factor 
proves itself inexpugnable, whatever be the premises from which men 
start. The term ' social movement ' connotes a bitterer meaning for 
Continental minds than for the citizens of non-Continential, especially 
non-European lands. It may also, as Professor Eucken suggests, in- 
volve selfish implications, not to say elements of a sordid or a ma- 
terialistic kind. And it is plain that there was a real need for the in- 
dividualistic reaction of recent years, in order that the tendencies 
toward mere collectivism might be checked. Nevertheless, it would 
be almost as grave an error to overlook the benefits which have fol- 
lowed from the ' social ' agitation of the century which has just 
ended as to forget the fact itself, or the critical situations which the 
movement has produced. For in them has centered a considerable 
part of the ethical and political, as well as the material, progress of our 
time. 

These facts, or most of them, are not ignored by Professor Eucken 
{cf., e. g., the reference to social ethics, etc., p. 322). It is rather 
that he underestimates their present importance and their promise for 
the future. He does not find the same elements of hope for the com- 
ing age which others discover in the progress of the mental sciences, 
the development of the social spirit, the deepening of the moral con- 
sciousness as such. There is a sharp difference, as already intimated. 
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between his position and the view that the age is quite decadent. On 
the contrary, it manifests such vigor that it must not be considered 
an era which has passed its prime {eine greisenhafte Zeit ist es wahrlich 
nicht, p. 389). But to save our culture from the difficulties into 
which it has fallen, something more and higher is demanded than 
aught which these partial tendencies can supply. ' Mere ' and 
' merely ' are terms which occur with great frequency in the argu- 
ment and are characteristic of the point of view. The blosspsycholo- 
gisch, or blossseelisch, or blossgesellschaftlich, or blossmoralisch ele- 
ments, it is held, will not of themselves suffice. The individual and 
the age alike must rise above these to a higher and more central prin- 
ciple, if the future is to be secure. 

What this superior principle is will have been anticipated, especially 
by those who are acquainted with the other writings of the author. 
Professor Eucken's thinking everywhere turns on his confident belief 
in the existence of an ultimate reality, spiritual and ethical, the reali- 
zation of which is at once the means and the criterion of human prog- 
ress. This is the Geisteslebeti, the geisft'ges Gesatnmtleben, the substan- 
tielle ox wesenhafte Geistigkeit, etc., the spiritual center and culmination 
of the world. It is not identical with the human spirit, nor is it cre- 
ated by man, but man may gain a share in it by energetic and con- 
tinued striving (p. 33). By reference to it all the various antinomies 
of contemporary thought and culture are transcended, or the way is 
pointed out by which hopeful progress may be looked for. The 
' Entweder-oder' of subjective and objective, theoretical and prac- 
tical, idealism and realism, etc., is in each case resolved in a higher 
unity, or at least the antithesis is lightened, if it is brought into rela- 
tion with this ideal absolute. Since in great men and world-movements 
the timeless spiritual life breaks through the surface of the world- 
process, the genetic method (see above) may afford glimpses of 
eternal truth. Mere cognition must yield to the decision of life, but 
subjectivism is excluded when life is construed as the universal life of 
spirit, or as the life of man grounded in this center and tending toward 
it. Ethics is to rise above the utilitarian level by gaining direction 
toward the ultimate ideal. The opposition between individualism and 
collectivism can be overcome by a recognition of the fact that the in- 
dividual and society are both necessary media of the life of spirit and 
the necessary forms of its phenomenal manifestation (p. 310). 

This theory, with its reminders of Fichte and of Plato, forms a 
noble conception of the world ; so that many who, like the reviewer, 
would find difficulty in subscribing to it as their metaphysical creed. 
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might be glad to see the author's belief in its increasing favor (p. 
viii) verified by its further success. For, if widely accepted, it would 
unquestionably tend to counteract the unwholesome developments 
which mar the age, and to hasten the appearance of the ' new man ' 
and the ' new culture ' for which we long. Concerning the present 
formulation of his doctrine, the author himself suggests two points of 
difficulty (p. v-vi). The first is the lack of systematic and complete 
treatment occasioned by the retention of the outline of the earlier 
edition as the starting point of the new. The second consists in the 
absence of " an adequate epistemological foundation." To supply 
the former need, the reader is referred to Professor Eucken's other 
writings. The noetical groundwork is promised in the volume which 
is next to come. AVhen this is published, it will form a useful supple- 
ment to the system as it has been developed hitherto. For, as the pres- 
ent work is studied, the question inevitably comes up, whence is the 
proof of these far-reaching conclusions to be derived. And, further, 
the doubt arises, whether at the points where noetical principles are 
involved, there is not a tendency to change the issue by a rapid 
transition from the epistemological to the metaphysical position. So, 
for example, the current antithesis between empiricism and rational- 
ism is met by recognizing the rights of both, while at the same time 
each is corrected and supplemented by reference to the ^^ Axiom der 
Axiome, die Taisache eines weltumspannenden Geisteslebens" (p. 97). 
This, empiricism must not be allowed to deny by assuming that knowl- 
edge is possible without the active cooperation of thought itself (p. 119- 
120). In the light of this the a priori ia.cX.or , which it is necessary to 
accept, must be interpreted not as a finished possession of the human 
spirit, but as a goal to be attained {ein Grimdgesetz des Geisteslebens 
. . . zu dem der Mensch sich erst hinzuarbeiten hat, p. 11 7-1 18). 
It might, perhaps, be objected to this criticism that the grounding of 
noetics in (a spiritual or ideal) metaphysics is the only possible solu- 
tion of the epistemological problem. But even if the rejoinder were 
allowed, important matters would remain for consideration by the 
theory before us. Granting for argument's sake that the historical 
method, and judgments of life, and the consciousness of a priori 
truth, and the ethical guidance of conduct, etc., are to be furthered 
or controlled by reference to the absolute life of spirit, how is this 
reference to be effected ? And by what marks are its results to be dis- 
tinguished? Professor Eucken parts company with the older idealists 
by his rejection of their reduction of thought to cognition and their 
hasty identification of the human with the absolute reason (pp. 33, 
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loi). Such problems, therefore, call the more distinctly for treat- 
ment at his hands ; so that the discussion of them, which he an- 
nounces as in prospect, may be expected at once to clear up the 
epistemological basis of his system and to promote a more precise 
understanding of his central principle itself. 

A. C. Armstrong. 
Wesleyan University. 

L'annee philosophique , publiee sous la direction de F. Pillon. 
14" annee, 1903. Paris, F. Alcan, 1904. — pp. 314. 

A little more than one half of this volume (pp. 139-308) consists of 
the reviews or notices of the philosophical literature in French, ori- 
ginal works, new editions, and translations, of the year 1903. Some 
106 works are reviewed; most of them by the editor, M. Fillon, 
the rest by M. Dauriac. The notices are grouped under the four 
rubrics : ' Metaphysique, psychologic, et philosophie des sciences ' (27 
titles) ; ' Morale, histoire, et philosophie religieuses ' (41 titles) ; ' Phi- 
losophie de r histoire, sociologie, et pedagogic ' (17 titles) ; ' Histoire 
de la philosophie, esthetique, et critique ' (21 titles). Students have 
come to esteem highly the character of M. Pillon's critical notices, 
which through a long course of years have become well known. Those 
in this volume maintain the standard set in past years. 

Besides this bibliographical matter, the volume contains a brief 
notice of the late M. Charles Renouvier (pp. 309-311), and four 
original articles : " Le morale d'Epecure " (pp. 1-12) by V. Brochard ; 
" La critique de Bayle, critique des attributs de Dieu (simplicite) " 
(pp. 13-84) by F. Pillon ; " Essai sur I'instinct realiste, Descartes et 
Th. Reid " (pp. 85-114) by L. Dauriac; "Corrections a la plus 
recente des traductions fran^aises des ' Prolegomenes ' de Kant " (pp. 
1 15-138) by O. Hamelin. 

M. Brochard's article is an interesting exposition of an aspect of 
Epicureanism often overlooked or misunderstood by historians of 
philosophy. Epicureanism seems to contradict itself in teaching that 
the only good is bodily pleasure, and that nevertheless the wise man 
can and ought to be happy, even when overwhelmed by suffering. 
How reconcile these positions? Although the only pleasure is 
corporeal, still that pleasure, according to Epicurus, after being actu- 
ally experienced, may be remembered or anticipated. Now it is the 
mind that remembers and expects ; and in that sense there are mental 
pleasures ; but mental pleasure is always remembered or expected 
bodily pleasure. Man can at will call up images of the past that are 



